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780 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

The book is an excellent contribution to our rapidly growing list of avail- 
able texts for college botany and is the outcome of years of successful experience 
in teaching botany in a college whose general courses in that science have 
become well known because of their effectiveness and attractiveness. 

O. W. Caldwell 
University of Chicago 



British Verse for Boys. Edited by Daniel Thompson. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 191 6. 

One must admit, in spite of his feeling that English literature has been 
anthologized to a swooning condition, that, in his British Verse for Boys, 
Daniel Thompson of the Lawrenceville School has given real service. His 
collection gathers representative poems from Chaucer to the present which 
have a definite appeal to the boy-mind. Necessarily the poems are easy to 
understand, often narrative, and often humorous. Thus many of the great 
poems of subtle thought, of intensity or delicacy of matured feeling, are 
omitted. The omission is wisely made, however, for the book is intended to 
arouse the young student's interest in verse. Once interested, he can easily 
be led to appreciate the difficult poems with an eager and trained mind. Mr. 
Thompson has successfully steered a middle course, for, while nearly every 
selection is within the comprehension of the youthful mind, each is of value in 
itself and in its power to overcome that common impression that poetry may 
be for many boys but is not for those of one's set. How lacking in pedantry 
and the beaten track of anthologies the collection is one may judge from the 
fact that Johnson's "If a Man Who Turnips Cries," Carey's "Sally in Our 
Alley," and Lear's "The Owl and the Pussy Cat," and Thackeray's "Little 
Billee," are included. 

Knowing how completely Kipling, Stevenson, Masefield, and Noyes grip 
the boy-mind, one is sorry that each of these poets is not more widely repre- 
sented. However, he realizes how valuable has been the decision to keep the 
volume in handy, attractive size — most anthologies make one shudder at first 
glance — and he knows that the value of any one book is largely in the way the 
teacher handles it. These four authors have a sufficient representation so that 
the pupil aided by the enthusiasm of the teacher and a well-stocked school 
library may easily be persuaded to read further into their work. The reviewer 
knows of no other satisfactory anthology covering the field of this volume, and 
he feels that it will be of service not only in schools for boys but for occasional 
use by the teacher in all intermediate institutions where poetry is taught as 
a living art. It is significant, too, of that desire — broached gingerly but with 
growing bravery — to teach literature suited to the mind of the pupil and 
especially to teach that modern material which will lead the pupil to realize 
that literature is a vital part of everyday life, to be discussed over the pancakes 
or to be read in the very last numbers of the magazines on the library table. 

Theodore B. Hinckley 
University High School 



